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make one great and important object. You easily guess that I mean the Graces, the air, address, politeness, and, in short, the whole toumure and agremens of a man of fashion; so many little things conspire to form that tournure, that though separately they seem too insignificant to mention, yet aggregately they are too material, for me (who think for you down to the very lowest things) to omit. For instance: do you use yourself to carve, eat, and drink genteelly, and with ease ? Do you take care to walk, sit, stand, and present yourself gracefully ? Are you sufficiently upon your guard against awkward attitudes, and illiberal, ill-bred, and disgusting habits; such as scratching yourself, putting your fingers in your mouth, nose, and ears ? Tricks always acquired at schools, often too much neglected afterwards; but, however, extremely ill-bred and nauseous. For I do not conceive that any man has a right to exhibit, in company, any one excrement, more than another. Do you dress well, and think a little of the brillant in your person ? That too is necessary, because it is pr$venant. Do you aim at easy, engaging, but at the same time civil or respectful manners, according to the company you are in ? These, and a thousand other things, which you will observe in people of fashion, better than I can describe them, are absolutely necessary for every man; but still more for you, than for almost any man living. The showish, the shining, the engaging parts of the character of a fine gentleman, should (considering your destination) be the principal objects of your present attention.
When you return here, I am apt to think that you will find something better to do, than to run to Mr.